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THE BIBLE AND TEMPERANCE. 



By Walter M. Patton, 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 



From the Bible we can see that the vine was deemed by the 
ancient inhabitants of Palestine to be the most valuable of all 
the plants with which they were familiar. Psalmist and prophets 
can find no nobler figure of comparison for Israel than the vine. 
The fondest boast of a Hebrew over his land was that it was a 
land of vineyards and olive-yards, of pasture lands and corn in 
abundance. No parable ever spoken by the Great Master of 
figures had a loftier import than that of the vine : "lam the 
true vine.;" "Ye are the branches;" "My Father is the hus- 
bandman." In the springtime " the vines were in blossom and 
gave forth their fragrance." In the autumn the vineyards were 
filled with the joyful noise of singing, as the treaders trod out 
the wine in the wine-presses. The destruction of the vines of 
Sibmah led the prophet passionately to cry out : " I will weep 
with the weeping of Jazer for the vine of Sibmah : . . . . my 
bowels shall sound like an harp for Moab, and mine inward parts 
for Kir-heres." 

In a land where it was possible to speak, even in the fervor 
of poetic prophecy, of " tethering colts to the vines," of " wash- 
ing one's garments in wine, and his vesture in the blood of 
grapes," it would be strange if wine were not largely used in the 
common life of the people. We have in the New Testament 
the description of an ordinary supper which, by our Lord's insti- 
tution, became a very extraordinary one to the Christian 
church. At this typical Jewish supper wine was drunk which 
was compared with certain "new" wine which the Lord was to 
share with his guests in his Father's kingdom. The comparison 
is significant. 

The wine used ordinarily by the peasantry of Palestine was 
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to all appearances grape juice which had undergone a process of 
sour fermentation. This sour wine was the " vinegar " which 
the harvesters of Boaz used at the midday meal in the field. It 
was also at hand among the people who stood by when our Lord 
hung upon the cross, for " one of them ran, and took a sponge, 
and filled it with vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave him to 
drink." The poorer classes probably had more difficulty in 
keeping wine from becoming sour than the better classes had. 
Hence, wine of the usual process of fermentation was more usu- 
ally the drink of the better classes, and with them was most 
largely brought into use when guests were to be entertained. 
In the latter case, the entertainment given to the guest or guests 
is called in our English version of the Old Testament a " feast." 
It would, however, be more literal to speak of it as a " drinking 
feast." The prophet in the book of Isaiah defines the expres- 
sion by expanding it. He speaks of a "feast of wines." Simi- 
larly, in the prologue to Job, the feasts which Job's, children 
observe are described as occasions of " eating and drinking 
wine." 

We have been speaking of fermented wine, up to this point. 
There was, also, the unfermented juice of the grape, which could 
be had, especially, in the time of the vintage, but there is no 
reason to suppose that any pains were taken to keep the grape 
juice from fermentation. It is, therefore, not likely that unfer- 
mented wine was regularly used among the Hebrews. In our 
English version we meet with the term "new wine," which is the 
translation of the Hebrew word tlrdsh. This term has been sup- 
posed to denote unfermented grape juice. As it, however, is said 
to cheer or gladden the heart and to take away the understand- 
ing; as, moreover, the corresponding article in New Testament 
expression can burst the skin bottles if they be old, and can 
make men drunken, it is evident that the article for which tlrdsh 
stands is, at least in a number of cases, intoxicating in its pos- 
sible effects. The likelihood is that tirosh could stand for sweet, 
fresh juice, but that ordinarily it denoted not that, but rather a 
light, partially fermented wine. There is no term which is 
emploved exclusively for unfermented grape juice. This fact 
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makes it very probable that it was no common article in the 
dietary of the Hebrew people. 

The wine which was employed in the ancient drink-offerings 
was yayin, a term which applies only to intoxicating wine. 
Hannah is supposed by Eli to be drunken with the wine of her 
own drink-offering. Later on, she brings her son to Shiloh and 
with him brings an offering including among other things a skin 
of yayin. The wine of the Passover feast was this same article, 
though there is but one reference to wine in connection with the 
Passover in the Old Testament, and that rather in relation to an 
observance connected with the Passover than to the feast itself 
(cf. Lev. 23: 13). 

The "mixed wine" to which several references are made in 
the Old Testament was a strong intoxicant which was procured 
by the addition of spices to ordinary wine. This mixed wine is 
used figuratively of the divine wrath in the Psalms. Wine 
mixed with water was deemed spoiled wine in the time when 
Isaiah lived. 

" Strong drink " is frequently spoken of in the Old Testa- 
ment, but we are unable to say how it was made by the Hebrews. 
Among other peoples of antiquity, grain, apple juice, dates, 
honey, or herbs were used for this purpose. From the law of 
the Nazirite in Numbers we know that there was a " vinegar of 
strong drink " as well as a " vinegar of wine." The drink, of 
whatever ingredients made, sometimes underwent that process 
of fermentation which left it a pungent-tasting liquor, and some- 
times that which left it sour. Strong drink was also employed 
in the drink-offerings of the Hebrew ritual. 

In Bible times drunkenness was sufficiently common, as we 
may infer from the Hebrew tradition which declares that Noah, 
the founder of viticulture, made himself drunk with the wine he 
had produced. Drunkenness was always considered foolish, but 
only in later Bible times was it looked upon as wrong. It was 
expected that men would become merry through wine at feasts. 
Thus, Joseph and his brethren become merry as they drink — the 
expression used might be given even a stronger meaning; David 
prepares a feast for Uriah, and makes him drunk — probably in 
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the natural course of things, and without undue urging on David's 
part. The Jewish queen, Esther, provides wine feasts at which 
her lord Ahasuerus becomes merry of heart, and his vizier, 
Haman, even worse. In the New Testament we read of its 
being the custom at feasts to furnish good wine at the outset, 
and, when men have well drunken so as not to be able to dis- 
criminate between good and bad, to bring on the inferior article 
(John 2 : 10). 

Generally speaking, wine under both of its leading names, 
yayin and tirdsh, is celebrated in the Old Testament as one of the 
richest of God's gifts to men. It gladdens the hearts of gods 
and men; it encourages those who are ready to perish ; it revives 
the wounded and faint ; it is a medicine for physical ills. 

All that we have said already has been in presentation of 
wine as a blessing. The Bible teaching, however, in certain 
cases and under certain aspects, is opposed to the use of intoxi- 
cants. 

Wine was one of the important elements in the luxury of 
Canaanitish living. It was also largely used in the offering sys- 
tem of the Canaanite cultus. From these considerations the 
Rechabites vowed not to drink wine, nor to plant a vineyard ; 
the Nazirites used nothing that came of the vine, from the 
"kernels to the husk;" Ezekiel seems to leave wine entirely out 
of his ideal system of worship ; and the law of the priests for- 
bids that the Aaronic priesthood shall touch wine or strong 
drink while engaged in holy service. It is probable that the 
prohibition in connection with the priests is not simply against 
what is Canaanitish as such, but is also opposed to the unseem- 
liness which the use of wine was seen to have produced in the 
religious worship of the peoples round about. In the cases 
cited, the objection to wine and strong drink may be fairly said 
to rest upon a religious basis. Paul also speaks of persons who 
have religious scruples against wine-drinking, as others have 
about the observance of holidays and the eating of meats. He 
urges that such scruples be respected in our own practice and 
lead us, for the sake of the scrupulous ones, to give up wine- 
drinking. These instances do not reveal, thus understood, any 
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principle analogous to our modern temperance principle, which 
objects to intoxicants because of their damage to individual and 
social interests, rather than on religious grounds. 

Something more like the modern opposition to liquor is found 
in the book of Proverbs, in three well-known passages where 
urgent counsel is given to let wine and strong drink alone, 
because of certain lamentable results, which are graphically 
brought before us. The standpoint is, however, that which is 
general throughout the book of Proverbs. It is not in accord 
with the highest practical wisdom to run great risk of disaster. 
Drinking is wrong because it is foolish, and foolish because it 
is dangerous. In the prophetic woes of Isaiah and Habakkuk 
we have left behind the mere folly of drinking wine or causing 
it to be drunk, and have the one and the other denounced as 
wrong when practiced to excess. In the New Testament, drunk- 
enness is to be put away by the Christians (Rom. 13:13; 14:21; 
Eph. 5:18). It is one of the works of the flesh, and no one 
who is marked by it can inherit the kingdom of God (Gal. 5 : 19— 
21; 1 Cor. 6:10). Christians are to have nothing to do with 
drunkards, and must not even eat with them (1 Cor. 5:11). 

To sum up, we would say that, while the Scriptures over- 
whelmingly recognize wine and strong drink as known in Bible 
times to be blessings when moderately used, they advise absti- 
nence as prudent, condemn excessive drinking as having very 
grave consequences, and even go the length of saying that one 
who drinks to excess commits sin and cannot expect to be saved. 

We may add a few general principles of biblical teaching 
which bear upon this subject. Each individual is left to make 
his own application of them. 

The good things of life may become very evil if misused or 
misapplied. When a thing good in itself and in its proper use 
has actually become an instrument of harm in a relatively large 
number of cases, its use is to be generally discouraged, even 
while individuals may be left free to make use of it, should they 
choose to do so. The gratification of any lower appetite should 
never compete with any important interest of ourselves or others, 
and especially with the interests of moral character and happiness. 
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On the basis of such principles as these we may imagine the 
Great Teacher, if he were among us today, condemning the 
selfishness and fleshliness which, in one way or another, are 
responsible for the modern traffic in strong liquors and its evil 
consequences. 

For further study of this subject: A. M. Wilson, The Wines of the Bible ; 
T. Laurie, art. " Bible Wines," Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1869 ; F. R. Lees 
and Burns Dawson, Temperance Bible Commentary (London, 1868; 
American edition, 1870); Atwater, art. "Bible Wines," Princeton Review, 
October, 1871; Bumstead, art. "Bible Wines," Bibliotheca Sacra, 1881; 
D. Moore, art. "Bible Wines," Presbyterian Review, January, 1881, and 
January, 1882 ; A. Hovey, art. "Shekhar and Leaven in Mosaic Offerings," 
Old Testament Student, Vol. VI (September, 1886), pp. 11 ff.; A. Hovey, in 
Baptist Quarterly Review, April, 1887, pp. 152-80; W. M. Thomson, The 
Land and the Book, Vol. Ill, pp. 235-7; W. Muss-Arnolt, art. "Wine," 
Semitic Words in Greek and Latin (extract from Publ. of American Philo- 
logical Association), 1892, pp. 142-6; "Scriptural Law of Temperance," 
Presbyterian Review, 1882, pp. 287-324 ; art. "Wine" in Bible dictionaries 
and encyclopaedias. 



